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Harvest Hymn. 


LorRD of the harvest, thee we hail ! 
Thine ancient promise doth not fail ; 
The varying seasons haste their round, 
With goodness all our years are crowned. 
Our thanks we pay 
This holy day : 
Oh, let our hearts in tune be found ! 


If spring doth wake the song of mirth, 
If summer warms the fruitful earth, 
When winter sweeps the naked plain, 
Or autumn yields its ripened grain, 
Still do we sing 
To thee, our King ; 
Through all their changes thou dost reign. 


But chiefly when thy liberal hand 
Scatters new plenty o’er the land ; 
When sounds of music fill the air, 
As homeward all their treasures bear,— 
We, too, will raise 
Our hymn of praise ; 
For we thy common bounties share. 


Lord of the harvest, all is thine,— 
The rains that fall, the suns that shine, 
The seed once hidden in the ground, 
The skill that makes our fruits abound ! 

New, every year, 

Thy gifts appear : 
New praises from our lips shall sound ! 

JOHN HAMPDEN GURNEY. 
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Harvest. 


: E giveth grass for the cattle and herb for the service of man.’ 

In this season of general ingathering of the fruits of the 
earth, our hearts should be drawn directly from nature up to nature’s 
God. Let us pause for a moment in our busy every-day life, and 
think over the manifold blessings by which we are surrounded, and 
which are renewed again and again for our comfort and enjoyment. 
It is not the farmer alone who should rejoice and give thanks for the 
abundant harvest; it is as much the concern of the dweller in the 
city as the worker in the country.» Nor is it for the necessaries of life 
only, but for the luxuries and beauties also. We are grateful for an 
abundant supply of bread corn, ‘the staff of life,’ as it has been called, 
and for ‘the fruit, the glowing fruit, how sweet a scent it breathes.’ 
Let us remember, too, that— 


‘God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small ; 

The oak tree and the cedar tree, 
Without a flower at all.’ 


And when we see grouped together the golden corn, the ripe fruit, 
and the flowers in all their lovely varieties, let our hearts send up a 
pzean of praise to ‘ Him who doeth all things well.’ 

What a lesson of faith may be learned from the sowing of seed. 
If the farmer were to hoard up the corn in his own granary instead 
of casting it into the earth, we might look in vain for the waving 
golden crop in autumn. He must cast out the precious seed in faith 
that in due time God will send the necessary sunshine and shower 
that his labour may not be in vain, and he must also wait with 
patience, or what a life of misery will be his! If he sow the seed 
in November and expect to reap in April, what a disappointment 
will await him. He must likewise be very careful to use good seed, 
for as he sows so may he expect to reap. This may be applied 
to our lives. We must work on with faith and patience, remem- 
bering that though the work of this world is not intended as the 


end and sole aim of our being, it may be used as a means to- 
ward an end. 


THE seed was sown by mortal hand, 
Thus ‘first the blade’ to wean; 

It died; it rose at His command 
Who works His will unseen. 


The glorious sun then shed his ray 
From heaven so bright and clear, 
That now we see God’s perfect way, 

‘The full corn in the ear.’ 
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Parables of the Kingdom teaching that we are to do our part and leave 
the result to God. 


Lesson XIII. 
PARABLE OF THE MAN SEEKING TREASURE. 


Memory VersE.—‘ Ask and it shall be given unto you: seek and 
ye Shall find: knock and it shall be opened unto you: for every one 
that asketh receiveth: and he that seeketh findeth: and to him that 
knocketh tt shall be opened.’ 

Read Matthew xiii. 44. Compare Proverds ii. 4, Foo iii. 21. 

- In Eastern countries to this day where there are no Banks in which 
money can be securely deposited people bury their gold and silver in 
the earth. Compare Masthew xxv. 18. It not unfrequently happens 
that a man dies before he has told his heirs where his money is 
buried, and the treasure therefore, is lost to them: a large part of the 
gold and silver which has found its way to India is known to be thus 
buried and lost at the present day: Dr. Thomson in Zhe Land and 
the Book, page 135, tells how the people in Palestine have a passion 
for seeking for this lost treasure. ‘There are at this hour hundreds 
of persons thus engaged all over the country. Not a few spend their 
last farthing in these ruinous efforts.’ We read in Eastern tales of 
how a man has found a buried treasure, and, in a moment, rises from 
poverty to great riches: and this is, in fact, no strange or rare occur- 
rence, but a natural consequence of the customs of these people.— 
Trench on the Parables, page 127. 

So in the parable the man comes upon buried treasure in a 
field: he covers it up until he has bought the field and so may claim 
the treasure as his own. The lesson which Jesus insists upon in this 
parable, is not so much that the man accidentally finds a treasure; but 
that as soon as he recognises that a treasure is there, immediately 
makes every exertion to obtain it as his own. He does not wait until 
he has ascertained the exact value of the hidden treasure; he does 
not wait until some favourable opportunity may occur of buying the 
field as cheaply as possible, but is only too anxious to pay the full 
price of the field at once, even though it cost him all he had. ) 

So Jesus warns us, we must shew a like eagerness if we would 
enter the kingdom of God. We cannot bargain with God, but must 
pay the price He demands. We can never attempt to do his service 
‘cheaply,’ or at little sacrifice to ourselves. We cannot serve God 
and Mammon, for God will have our best and noblest efforts, or 


none. 
PARABLE OF THE MERCHANT BUYING PEARLS, 


Matthew xiii. 45-46. 
In this parable we have the same thought given as in the last one, 
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but in a different form and from another point of view. There the 
man accidentally finds the treasure, here he is deliberately seeking it, 
and recognises the one pearl of great price at once at its true value. 
He, too, hastens to make it his own though it cost him all he has. 
And here, also, the main lesson that Jesus would teach is that it will 
cost us a// to gain that highest good—that perfect communion with 
God, which is his children’s chief good to attain, however long or 
arduously we may seek it. 

The Apostle Paul is a true illustration of this parable. He had 
always been seeking ‘righteousness.’ When once he was convinced 
that in Jesus he beheld true righteousness, he at once gives up all his 
privileges as a Jew, all his precedence as a learned Rabbi, in order 
that he might become a faithful disciple of Christ. 


PARABLE OF THE DRAG-NET. 


Read Matthew xiii. 47-48. 

A drag-net or ‘sean’ is a long net; in Cornwall where it is still 
used, it is often half-a-mile long. All along the bottom of the net 
are weights to sink it, while it is supported on floats at the top. The 
net is carried out so as to enclose as large a space of the sea as 
possible. The two ends are gradually brought together, and the net 
is hauled on to the beach, with all the fish it-contains. Fish of all 
kinds are, of course included, those that are edible and of value, 
those that are inedible and useless. These are cast aside when the 
fish are sorted, and left, either a prey to birds, or to rot on the shore. 
Of the fish caught, a portion only will be worth catching, and repay 
the fisherman for all his toil, nevertheless, he is well content to cast 
his net into the waters, and haul it up on the beach though there must 
always be some that are useless. 

So the Christian disciple is to seek to influence all he can, and 
carry the Gospel to all alike, though some may seem hardly worth 
converting. That is not for him to decide, God will judge. He 
knows the heart, and can discern a worth in every one that men know 
nothing of. We are to bring a@//: that is our part. 

__ This parable has also an ‘ explanation,’ v. 49, 50, added on which 
is evidently a mere repetition of that given to the parable of the tares. 
That the verse is only a compilation by a later hand is shewn by the 
curious mixture of phrases. The reference to the furnace has no 
meaning here, but belongs to the tares, which are cast into the oven 
as fuel. Again, weeping and gnashing of teeth are impossible in a 
furnace of fire, men do that, not when they are burning, but when 
starved with cold—for gnashing of teeth means chattering as children 
do when chilly. The phrase is used of those thrust from warm and 


comfortable rooms into the cold night air. Compare Matthew viii, 
12; xxii, 13; and xxv. 30. 
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Lesson XIV. 
THINGS NEW AND OLD. 


Memory Vrerse.—‘ Every scribe who hath been made a disctple to 
the kingdom of Heaven is like unto a man, that ts a householder, which 
bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and old.’ 

Read Matthew xiii. 51-58. 

By scribe, Jesus evidently means not merely one of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, professional copyists and students of the Jewish law, 
but every diligent seeker after truth who strives to attain a true know- 
ledge of the things of God. Such truth-seekers are disciples fo the 
kingdom of Heaven, because every one who strives to maintain truth 
is helping on the kingdom of God. All such disciples are like 
householders who dring out of their treasure things new and old, 
because they are like every one who would possess a properly fur- 
nished and well-provided household: they must always take proper 
care of all their old things which are worth preserving; and while 
from time to time replacing what has become worn out, or is value- 
less, by new things, will take equal care that what is new has real and 
permanent worth. A man who values what is old only because it is 
old, or, on the other hand, seeks after what is new merely because it 
is new, will never have any real treasure. Things to such a man will 
never have any permanent value. Either as soon as the new-fashioned 
has become old-fashioned, it will become worthless, or else he will 
never care for the new-fashioned until it has become antiquated and 
obsolete. In either case it is not what a thing zs, but only what others 
say about it which gives it value in his eyes. _ 

The people to whom Jesus was speaking attached the utmost 
importance to everything connected with religion that was old. 
Every tradition of the elders, even though it was only about how to 
wash the hands, and plates and dishes, was carefully preserved as 
‘treasure’ (see especially J/ark vii.); and it was because Jesus did 
not quote the authority of some ‘elder,’ someone who had belonged 
to a previous generation, as having already uttered what he told them, 
they were astonished. But, while the teaching was to be old, that 
about which Jesus was speaking was expected to be new. ‘The king- 
dom of God meant for the Jews the beginning of a new life for them 
upon earth. The old life, with its constant toil, its anxiety about the 
daily bread, its cares and griefs and sorrows—all this was to be done 
away with, and with these things all who caused them, all the 
publicans and sinners, all the Gentiles, all who did not seek a ‘new 
and better life. The new life was to be better, more righteous, more 
holy, more peaceful than the old, because all the conditions of being 
good were to be made so much easier; all the temptations to evil 
were to be made so much harder. We have a most beautiful des- 
cription of this ‘new’ heaven and ‘new’ earth in Rev. xxi. 
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Now when Jesus declared that the kingdom of God had drawn 
nigh, and began explaining what that kingdom really is, he likens it 
not to the new, because hitherto most rare things, gold and precious 
stones (see Rev. xxi. 18-22), but to that with which the people had 
been most familiar all their lives—the husbandman toiling in his 
fields, the fisherman at his nets, the woman busy at her hearth baking 
bread, the merchant trafficking in the little village bazaar—all that 
was most familiar, most homely, most associated with every-day life, 
its work and cares; these are the things Jesus takes, and out of these 
things makes a kingdom of God. It is not a new heaven and a new 
earth men need—it is a new spirit, in order to make of the old and 
familiar things a very kingdom of God. It is this new spirit— 
warmer love, broader sympathies, more tender affections, a more 
willing spirit of self-sacrifice in the service of the neighbour—the 
giving up of self-pleasing, in order to be more God-pleasing—this is 
the mew treasure which is the kingdom of God. 

It is this ew spirit which Jesus has given. In the words of the 
Apostle Paul, the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath set us free from 
the law of sin and death; and yet, when we look back to the life of 
Jesus, do we not find that life made out of very old and familiar 
things? For thirty years Jesus lived the child of an obscure village in 
Galilee, working at the bench as a village workman. No wonder his 
fellow-villagers, who had always thought of him as one of themselves, 
one whose brothers and sisters were plain country folk like them- 
selves, were astonished, and asked whence hath this man this wisdom 
and these mighty powers. Jesus had not gone to the University in 
Jerusalem, nor taken his degree as a Rabbi; he was only a car- 
penter’s son, who owed what wisdom he had gained to his own 
thoughts, his own experiences. And yet out of this obscure and 
humble life and toil, Jesus has shewn how to live the life of a Son of 
God ; a life so full of love, of holiness, of tender ministry, that from 


ar are able to recognise what is the life of God Himself as our 
ather. 


LrEsson XV. 
JESUS SENDS HIS DISCIPLES TO PREACH THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


Memory Verse.— The harvest truly ts plenteous, but the labourers 
are few. Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he send forth 
labourers unto his harvest? : 

Read Matt. ix. 35 to x. 15 [omitting x. 2 to 5, for which see Lesson 
X. in Lesson Notes on Life of Jesus]. 

I.—Simplictty the one provision. 

As soon as those who follow Jesus have learned a few of the most 
essential truths with regard to the kingdom of God, they are sent out 
to teach them to others. Probably these disciples could teach little 


a 
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or nothing beyond the words which they had heard Jesus repeat in 
the village synagogues, words which are summed up for us in the 
Sermon on the Mount and the Parables. 

It is quite possible that these instructions to his disciples, which 
are given thus early in the ministry of Jesus, may have been repeated 
at a later period ; they may also reflect the disciples’ experiences of a 
much later period still, but that in the main these instructions belong 
to this period is evident, because they are instructions to preach the 
kingdom,—nothing is said as to the person or work of Jesus. Again, 
the disciples are told nothing as to whaf they are to teach, beyond what 
Jesus himself is teaching. They are— 

1. To proclaim the glad tidings of God’s redeeming love. 

2. Toshew how this love redeems by themselves ministering to all 
who need help. 

3. They are to cast out every spirit of evil; all that is unholy and 
impure ani self-seeking in human affection and thought. 

5. Go not into any way of the Gentiles, and enter not into any ctty 
of the Samaritans. Up to this time Jesus had only preached in the 
villages of Galilee, where he was well known as the Carpenter of 
Nazareth. He requires that the disciples should follow his example, 
and begin by proclaiming the kingdom to their own kinsfolk and 
acquaintances. The people would doubtless resent these humble 
fishermen and working people coming to them and preaching; it 
would have been much easier to have gone to perfect strangers (see 
xiii..57). But Jesus always begins where duty begins for every one 
of us,—amongst those who know us best, who may have no very 
exalted notions of our capacity, perhaps, and hold us for anything 
except prophets. 

8. Freely give. The disciples are to go to those who most need 
help; not to those who most appreciate their services. Their one and 
only object is to.minister to others, not to gain even the reward 
of gratitude for themselves. In this the Christian disciple only 
follows the example set by the Jewish Rabbi—who never demanded 
a fee for his teaching—though, like the Christian minister, he was 
willing to accept the reward of precedence, honour, and respect. In 
the Talmud we read: ‘ As I have taught you, saith God, without fee, 
so must ye also impart instruction free.’ 

g-10. These instructions seem taken from some Jewish precept, 
for we read in the Talmud: ‘No one is to go on the Temple 
mount with staff, shoes, girdle of money, or dusty feet’; 7.e., none 
were to take part in the Temple Service, without proper preparation. 
They were to enter the House of God as God’s guests, and therefore 
show the same marks of respect that they would if guests in the house 
of afriend. When we call as gues/s at a friend’s house we don’t take 
bags, cloaks, and umbrellas into the drawing room, but leave all such 
things in the hall. So with regard to the House of God; we should 
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remember we are guests, and pay the same deference, exercise the 
same courtesy as when guests at a friend’s house. 

So the disciples are ever to go forth in the spirit of guests ; they 
are always to behave in the courteous spirit of those accepting 
hospitality. But the disciples are to remember that when doing God's 
service they are God’s guests. In the kindly welcome they receive, 
the ready hospitality, and willingness to share, which meets them as 
they preach the Gospel, they are to recognise the presence of God. 
They are to go whithersoever they are called, wherever they may be 
needed, and need not fear. In one way or another God will provide ; 
they need not be anxious. 

11-14. The disciple was to accept the hospitality which first 
offered ; they were not to pick or choose, or go where they would 
be most sumptuously entertained. See Zhe Land and the Book, 
P- 347- 

Gold or silver, t.e., Greek or Roman money, necessary if they 
went as strangers into Gentile countries. Brass—rather bronze—was 
the Jewish money. A wallet or scrip was a bag for carrying pro- 
visions, or change of raiment. Verther two coats. The coat was the 
tunic or shirt, worn next the skin, which reached to the knee. The 
poor wore, as a rule, only one such coat, made of wool. The rich 
had one under-coat or tunic of linen, hence the rich man in the 
parable is clothed in fine linen, and an over-tunic of wool dyed 
‘purple.’ Neither ‘coat’ is to be confounded with the cloak which 
everyone used when travelling. The disciples are to be content with 
the simple, humble dress of every day life. They are not to imitate 
the ‘long robes’ of the professional scribe, nor the luxurious dress of 
the wealthy. Shoes, again, were worn only by the rich. They were 
of soft leather, adapted either for the house or the smooth pavement 
of the city. The covering for the feet used by people at work were 


sandals—soles of hard leather or wood, or even rushes fastened by 
thongs across the feet. 


Lesson XVI. 


JESUS SENDS HIS DISCIPLES TO PREACH THE KINGDOM.—(Cont.) 
Read Matt. x. 16-42. 


I.— Simplicity of purpose the one protection. 

Jesus’ advice to his disciples going forth to proclaim the kingdom 
of God can be summed up under the two heads of ‘ Care not,’ ‘ Fear 
not.’ Ye are doing God’s work; God will make all necessary pro- 
vision. Ye, therefore, need not be anxious as to what ye shall eat or 
drink, or wherewithal ye shall be clothed. Your one anxiety should 
be that you be faithful to the opportunities God shall give you. God 
never gives us a duty for which he does not provide the means and 
the strength for performing it. 


Sheep in the midst of wolves.. The sheep’s safety lies in its own 
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knowledge of its defencelessness. As it cannot attempt to fight the 
wolf, it always exercises caution, and does not needlessly put itself 
in danger by giving offence. So the disciple must find his protection 
in the gentleness and blamelessness of his life. 

Wise as serpents and simple as doves. Evidently a popular saying 
or proverb. ‘The serpent was credited with superior caution in avoid- 
ing all its enemies. See Psalm lviii. 4. When the serpent-tamer 
sought to entice and capture the serpent by his charms and incanta- 
tions, the adder was supposed to stop one ear with its tail, and put the 
other against the ground so that it should not hear the tempting 
sounds. The dove seeks to avoid danger by attracting as little notice 
as possible. 

17. Councils—synagogues. To every synagogue, as a rule, a 
council of elders was appointed, which sat as a court to take cogniz- 
ance of offences against the law, either in the synagogue itself or some 
adjoining chamber. Compare Ac/s xxii. 19 and xxvi. 11, where the 
Apostle Paul tells how he had had the Christians scourged by the 
local councils of the synagogues. 

19-20. They were not to trust to the carefully-prepared orations 
of the professional priest. They were not to seek safety by learning 
the intricacies of the law, and try to escape by ingenious defence; but 
were to trust to the spirit of perfect truth and love and peace, even in 
the court of law, that God was on their side by always being on God’s 
side. 

23. These words probably bear the experience of a later date, 
because Jesus has as yet said nothing about any coming of the Son of 
Man. But the original meaning can easily be discerned. The dis- 
ciples’ work was preparatory. ‘They were to proclaim the Gospel to 
as many as possible, and their first duty, therefore, was to find out 
those who were willing to listen to them, and leave others to God’s 
own judgments. As they did not go forth to seek any triumph for 
themselves, or overcome others, their one aim was to preach to all who 
would accept them. See 

24-33. Anecessary caution. The disciple is not to judge of the 
real character of his work by the measure of apparent success he 
seems to attain. Jesus was judged an utter failure by the Scribes and 
Pharisees. So the disciple is often most truly proclaiming the Gospel 
when the only result seems bitter hatred and violent persecution for 
himself. He does not seek to win love and kindness for himself, but 
acceptance of the Gospel by those to whom he addresses himself. 

Beelzebub. For this incident in the life of Jesus see chap. xii. 24- 
37. Note the fact that the reference is given defore the account of the 
incident. Beelzebub means Lord of the flies, a name of the sun-god 
worshipped by the Phcenicians. But the true reading is Beelzebul, 
which means ‘Lord of the dwelling,’ or, as here, ‘master of the house. 

27. What ye hear in the ear, refers probably to a custom of some 
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of the Rabbis whispering their instructions into the ear of an attendant, 
whose duty it was to proclaim aloud to all the pupils what the master 
said. j ; : 

The house top is used at the present day for making public pro- 
clamations, just as the Turkish ‘Muezzin’ proclaims the hour of 
prayer from the top of the mosque. ~ ; 

For the Christian disciple there is no secret doctrine. ‘There is 
nothing ‘reserved’ for the select few. But all are to learn all that can 
be taught. The ‘truths’ of the Gospel even a child can understand ; 
but it is more than the wisest or best can claim to have so lived as to 
find out all they can mean. 

29. Sparrows, literally small birds, such as larks, wagtails and 
similar birds, which at the present time are sold in Jerusalem and 
other towns of Palestine, as they are in France and Italy, for the table, 
and are esteemed a choice delicacy. A ‘farthing’ was a coin equal 
in size and weight to our halfpenny, but its purchasing power was then 
equal to about threepence of our money. 

34-36. For the leading thought of this passage compare A/icah 
vii. 6. Jesus warns the disciples that though they are sent to preach 
the Gospel of God’s Love, this Gospel will awaken most bitter enmity 
at first among those who do not understand it, or wish to understand it. 

37-39. We cannot love even our dearest friend worthily, unless we 
love something better than the friend, viz.—That truth, that love, that 
integrity which is of the very spirit of life in Christ Jesus. Our love 
for our friends is not worthy of them or us, if even for their sake we 
commit what we know to be sin. 

40-42. It is not how much we do, but the spirit in which we do it, 
which is all important in God’s sight. It matters not how small the 
service may be, if done in the right spirit, it is the service of God, and 
as such will be accepted by Him. 


No more Sra.—Your experience will be like that described in the 
grand old psalm, ‘Though the waters roar and be troubled, and 
though the mountains shake with the swelling thereof, yet will we not 
fear,’ for the City stands fast, in spite of the waves that curl round its 
lowest foundations. Death, death itself, will be but the last burst of 
the expiring storm, the last blast of the blown-out tempest. And 
then, the quiet of the green inland valleys of our Father’s land, where 
no tempest comes any more, nor the loud winds are ever heard, nor 
the salt sea is ever seen; but perpetual calm and blessedness ; all 
mystery gone, and all rebellion hushed and silenced, and all unrest 
at an end for ever! ‘No more sea,’ but, instead of that wild and 
yeasty chacs of turbulent waters, there will be ‘the river that makes 
glad the city of God,’ the river of water of life, that ‘proceeds out of 
the throne of God and of the Lamb.’—AJlexander Maclaren. 


= 
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The Old Order and the New Spirit. 


VII.—The Charity of the Church. 


HERE is nothing more characteristic of the new Christian en- 
thusiasm than its attitude towards property and the duties 
property entails. History affords no nobler instance of the spontane- 
ous expression of deeply-stirred sympathies and the moral quickening 
which springs from a revelation of others’ need. One of the motives 
for industry insisted upon most frequently was the opportunity that it 
affords for helping suffering and distress. In other words property, 
the fruit of toil, was to be regarded as a means rather than an end, 
and should be valued not on account of the personal pleasure and 
profit it may bring, but as making its possessor more capable of help- 
ful relations with his fellowmen. 

There are two principles which recur constantly in the treatment of 
this subject. It will be useful to state them briefly and clearly at the 
outset. (1) In the first place the spiritual equality, which we have seen 
applied with such fruitful results to the man and the woman, the master 
and the slave, is not less real in the case of the rich and the poor. In 
the true riches every man may claim his share, for they consist not in 
houses and lands and money, but in the virtues of character and the 
graces of religion. ‘This strikes at the root of the worship of wealth 
and the vices which it brings in its train, covetousness, arrogance and 
the hardness of a callous and ungenerous heart. (2) The second is 
that giving is the natural expression of the Christian life: ‘it is more 
blessed to give than receive.’ This is true universally, for rich and 
poor alike. Even if a man cannot minister in material things, he can 
of his charity give spiritual things, faith, counsel, affection, in the 
common service. 

It will be interesting now to mark the practical recognition of 
these principles and to follow the application in the life and organiza- 
tion of the church. As in other cases the actual words of early 
writers will furnish us with. the best illustrations. The following ex- 
hortation is from the shepherd of Hermas: ‘ Have a care, then, ye 
who serve the Lord, and have him in your heart, so that ye may work 
the works of GOdases = + Instead of lands, therefore, buy afflicted 
souls, according as each one is able, and visit widows and orphans, 
and do not overlook them. .... For to this end did the Master 
make you rich, that you might perform these services unto him... . . 
This is a noble and sacred expenditure, attended neither with sorrow 
nor fear, but with joy.’ Clement, of Alexandria, writes in a precisely 
similar strain: ‘All things are common, and not for the rich to 
appropriate an undue share. The sentiment, therefore, Fe possess, 
and possess in abundance, why then should I not enjoy?” is suitable 
neither to the individual man nor society: but more worthy of love is 
this, “I have: why should I not give to those who need?” ..,, 
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That which is squandered on foolish lusts is to be reckoned waste, 
not expenditure. .... It is monstrous for one to live in luxury while 
many are in want. How much more glorious is it to do good to 
many than to live sumptuously! How much wiser to spend money 
on human beings than on jewels and gold.’ In his remarkable tract 
on the salvation of the rich man Clement tells us further, that the 
Christian is to banish from his soul false notions concerning wealth, 
his excitement and morbid feeling about it, the anxieties which are the 
thorns of existence, which choke the word of life. On the other hand 
it is nothing great or desirable to be without wealth altogether, unless 
it be with some special object in view, for it is impossible that men in 
want of the necessaries of life should avoid being harassed in mind, 
and hindered from better things in the endeavour to provide them 
from some source. Riches, then, which benefit our neighbour as well 
as ourselves are not to be thrown away; are they not placed in our 
hands to be used as an instrument of good? If men are able to make 
right use of this instrument, it is the servant of righteousness: if they 
make a wrong use of it, it is the minister of evil. It is not wealth 
which needs to be destroyed, but the passions of the soul which hinder 
its right employment. He who holds possessions, gold and silver and 
horses, as the gifts of God, and ministers from them to the God who 
gives them, and knows that he possesses them chiefly for the sake of 
the brethren, and is superior to the things he possesses, not their 
slave, neither carrying them about in his soul nor binding and circum- 
scribing his life within their limits, is able to bear their removal equally 
with their abundance. For salvation does not depend on external 
things, but on the virtue of the soul, on faith and hope and love, on 
brotherliness and knowledge, and meekness and humility and truth. 
He, then, is truly rich who is rich in virtue and makes a holy and 
faithful use of any fortune. 

The position so constantly maintained on this great question is a 
clear and intelligible one, and it is remarkably free from the influence 
of unhealthy asceticism. The aim is the consecration of property, 
not its rejection. Keenly sensitive to the moral dangers of wealth, 
the Christian went deeper than any re-adjustment of circumstances to 
the cleansing of the soul from the lust of oppression and display. 
He saw that the duties of property are never discharged rightly by 
the man who regards his possessions as his supreme stake in life. 
From a moral point of view the willingness to give is the chief justifi- 
cation of the right to possess. 

We must however follow the principle a little further into some of 
the details of its practical activity. Its vitality depended upon the 
directness of its appeal to life, and its power to cope with the poverty, 
the misery, and the licence of oppression which were so rife in society. 
The organization of charity in the Christian communities affords 
abundant evidence of the strength of the bond of brotherhood, and 
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fe spirit of broad and healthy humanity which characterized their 
ite. 

In the earliest liturgical forms which have come down to us we 
find that mention is made of the poor, the hungry, the oppressed, in 
common prayer. At the meetings for public worship, and especially 
at the celebration of the Eucharist, the Christian is reminded of his 
duty to give, and yet there is no compulsion for there is no liberality 
except in what is freely offered; while what is brought from a wrong 
motive, or has been gained by unjust dealing, is refused, that the treasury 
of the church may be kept pure. These public funds of the community 
required careful administration, and thus there arose special officers 
of charity to assist the overseer or bishop in this part of his work. 
Private members were also encouraged to devote themselves to visiting 
the sick and succouring the distressed, and to overcome any of the 
natural repugnance of a fastidious taste: ‘Open thy compassion,’ it 
is said, ‘to all who are enrolled the disciples of God: not looking 
contemptuously to personal appearance, nor carelessly disposed to 
any period of life. Nor if one appears penniless, or ragged, or ugly, 
or feeble, do thou fret in soul at this and turn away.’ 

It was naturally the necessitous among the Christians themselves 
who chiefly benefited by this benevolence, those who were handi- 
capped in the struggle for life or the victims of oppression. Widows 
and orphans, Christian travellers in need of temporary hospitality, 
captives in times of persecution, who had been sent to prison or the 
mines or compelled to engage in the degrading occupations of the 
amphitheatre, the victims of disease, these are the cases which meet 
us with the greatest frequency; and towards them a discriminating 
charity, which meant the expenditure of money and thought and per- 
sonal service, was never lacking. Nothing, perhaps, contributed 
more directly to the realization of a common life, a true fellowship of 
gladness and suffering. But the sentiment was capable of a still 
wider range. It reached out to the misery and wrong of the great 
heathen world, and acknowledged the claims of a common humanity. 
Two passages may be referred to specially for the insight they give 
into these practical methods, the extent of their activity, and the wis- 
dom with which it was exercised. The first occurs in a description 
of the life of the Christian societies, and is as follows: ‘We are a 
body knit together by a common religious profession, by unity of 
discipline, and the bond of a common hope . . . . The tried men of 
our elders preside over us, obtaining that honour not by purchase, 
but by established character. There is no buying or selling of any 
sort in the things of God. _Though we have our treasure chest, it is 
not made up of purchase money, as of a religion that has its price. 
On the monthly collection day, if he likes, each puts in a small dona- 
tion; but only if it be his pleasure, and if he be able: for there is no 
compulsion ; all is voluntary. These gifts are, as it were, the deposit 
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fund of piety. For they are taken thence . . . . to support and bury 
poor people, to supply the wants of boys and girls destitute of 
means and parents, and of old persons confined to the house ; 
such, too, as have suffered shipwreck, and if there happen to be 
any in the mines or banished to the islands, or shut up in the 
prisons for nothing but their fidelity to the cause of God’s church.’ 
The other passage is taken from an early account of the duties of 
a bishop. He is to exhibit to the orphans the care of parents, and to 
widows the care of a husband. He is to be hospitable to strangers, 
to visit the sick, and assist prisoners. Orphans are to be his special 
charge. The maiden, when she arrives at a suitable age, he is to give 
in marriage to a Christian brother. To the young man he should 
render assistance that he may learn a trade, and may be maintained 
by the profit arising out of it; that so when he is dexterous in the 
management of it, he may be able to buy himself tools, and no longer 
be a burden to any of the brethren but support himself; for he is a 
happy man who is able to support himself and does not take up the 
place of the orphan, the stranger and the widow: for the Lord said 
the giver is happier than the receiver. The bishop, moreover, is to 
be careful from whom he receives offerings, for there is no blessing 
in the gift of an extortioner, an unjust dealer, or any other evil-doer. 

We might multiply indefinitely similar evidence of the way in 
which the high spiritual enthusiasm of Christianity sought to cope 


with these distressful features of social life, the outcome of unjust . 


conditions, of misfortune or disease. With its firm grasp of the doc- 
trine that the justification of property is to be found in the duties it 
imposes, it did not disdain to leave the region of theory, where so 
many reformers live and die, to bear some of the world’s dreariest 
burdens, and breathe the sweetness of perfect charity into the home- 
liest relations of life. 


W. Hamitton Drummonp. 


The Story of the Huguenots. 
VI. (continued). 


HE news of the massacre roused the blood of the Reformers. 


Condé and their other leaders in vain demanded justice and the © 


punishment of this flagrant violation of all law. The arts of Catherine 
were exhausted in evasion and vague promises. Beza appealed to 
Montmorency to exert his authority as constable; but Antony of 
Navarre apologised for the duke, and accused the Huguenots of 


striking the first blow. ‘ Sire,’ replied Beza, ‘the Church is rather | 


wont to be smitten than to smite; but remember it is an anvil on 


re 
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which many a hammer has been broken.’ Yet with that Church, 
Guise now engaged in deadly conflict. He seized the persons of 
Catherine and Charles IX., and kept them in a gentle, but strict, 
captivity. The triumph of his party was, however, short-lived—it 
was a triumph promptly and fearfully expiated. With the massacre 
of Vassy, and the seizure of the king, began the fierce contest of the 
religious wars, and the darkest era in the dark history of France. 

Both sides appealed to foreign princes for aid: both professed 
fealty to their lawful sovereign. The Huguenots demanded venge- 
ance for the massacre of Vassy, the liberation of their monarch, and 
the expulsion of the Guises. They ranged themselves under Condé, 
as being of the blood-royal, and their first efforts in arms were 
crowned with success. To these attempts the Catholics replied with 
vigour: they acted with promptitude, decision, and energy, whilst 
Condé lost his opportunities in vain negotiations. At length the 
deaths of Antony of Navarre and the Duke of Guise offered an op- 
portunity of making peace, and Condé was lured, by the promise of 
becoming Lieutenant-General, to accept for his party very unfavour- 
able terms. Even these were not registered by all the Parliaments, 
and Catherine de Medici withheld from him his promised reward. In 
his anger he would at once have renewed hostilities, but was restrained 
by the more prudent Coligny. ‘I see perfectly well,’ said the latter, 
‘how we may light the fire, but I do not see the water to put 
it out.’ 

But that fire only smouldered, and soon burst forth in undiminished 
fury. Suddenly the Duke of Alva appeared with an army at Bayonne, 
and the Huguenots flew to the standard of their king. Catherine 
courteously declined their assistance, promised to maintain the 
struggle at her own expense, and advanced with her forces to meet 
the Spaniards. While the Reformers supposed that she was prepar- 
ing to act against the Spaniards, she had been gathering an army to 
act against themselves; and now, laying aside the mask, she hailed 
Alva as a friend, and prepared, with his assistance, to crush her 
opponents. Their imminent danger at last roused them from their 
credulity, and nothing was left save an appeal to arms. On the 
plain of St. Denis the Catholics triumphed, though the Constable 
Montmorency died from a wound received upon the field. Marshal 
de Vielville truly described the result of that conflict to Charles IX. . 
‘Neither your Majesty nor Condé have won the battle, but the King 
of Spain.’ 

Thus war was once again kindled throughout France,—a war 
which, to all the horrors of a civil contest, added all the rancour of 
theological hatred. The accounts present to us scenes of bloodshed 
and treachery on both sides, succeeding one another in horrible 
monotony. All sense of shame, all regard for honour, all the 
sanctity of oaths, seemed now to be forgotten. Catherine had often 
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boasted that with her tongue and a few sheets of paper she could 
effect more mischief than all the lances of herarmy. And no sooner 
did the Huguenots obtain some slight advantage than she offered 
terms of peace, to which, in despite of their leaders, they agreed. At 
length the Prince of Condé, seeing his army melt away, was com- 
pelled to sign the Peace of Longjumeau (1568). ‘It left his party, 
Mezerai says, ‘at the mercy of their enemies, with no other security 
than the word of an Italian woman.’ 

But the Treaty in reality never existed, save on paper. Measures 
were still taken entirely to crush the Protestants. The pulpits 
proclaimed that no faith should be kept with heretics. Riots and 
massacres were the result of their teaching. In three months’ time, 
more than ten thousand perished. L’Hé6pital, having in vain en- 
deavoured to get justice for these murders, retired from the 
Chancellorship into private life. Marshal Montmorency was removed 
from the government of Paris, being suspected of moderation and 
humanity. -Condé’s maitre @hétel, while carrying the terms of 
peace to Languedoc, was seized and murdered, in defiance of the 
king’s safe-conduct. Once more the Huguenots assembled in arms, 
and eight thousand men gathered to their standard. Their imminent 
peril had added to their strength, by terrifying even the more timorous 
to action. Coligny repeated the saying of Themistocles: ‘My friends, 
we should have perished had we not been ruined.’ Yet on the 
bloody field of Jarnac, in March, 1569, that ruin seemed complete. 
Condé was thrown from his horse, and compelled to yield himself a 
prisoner. He was laid under a tree, where he was murdered in cold 
blood by a captain in the Duke of Anjou’s guards, who came up 
behind and basely shot him dead. His lifeless body was insulted by 
the victors. Pope Pius V. sanctioned these excesses, quoting the 
example of Saul smiting the Amalekites, and representing every 
emotion of pity as a snare of the devil. ‘The great Protestant hero 
was at this time scarcely thirty-nine years of age, and in him the 
cause of the Reformers lost one of the bravest and noblest of its 
defenders. 

The Court exulted in its triumph on the field of Jarnac. The 
position of the Huguenots seemed desperate indeed. Yet Coligny 
still survived; and Jeanne d’Albret, the lofty and courageous Queen 
of Navarre, appeared in their camp, accompanied by her son Henry, 
Prince of Béarn, the future Henry IV. ‘I swear,’ he cried, ‘to 
defend religion, and persevere in the common cause till we gain our 
long-looked-for victory or death.’ He distinguished himself at the 
battle of La Roche-Abeille, where the Catholics were defeated and 
slaughtered without quarter. But this position was completely 
reversed on the field of Moncontour. Here the Huguenots met with 
the most disastrous of their defeats. Of twenty-five thousand men 
only eight thousand escaped, carrying with them their leader, covered 
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with wounds. The vanquished party in vain called for quarter. 
D’Andelot, Coligny’s brother, was left among the slain. On Coligny’s 
head the price of fifty thousand crowns was placed; his dominions 
were plundered, and himself treated as infamous by his enemies, who 
supposed that the Protestants were now crushed for ever. 

But the Admiral’s spirit rose with the danger, and thirteen days 
after his defeat at Moncontour, he addressed the following letter to 
his children :— 


‘We must not rely too much on what we call wealth, but rather place our 
hopes elsewhere than on earth, and acquire other resources than these we see 
with our eyes, and touch with our hands. We must follow Jesus Christ, our 
Captain, who has marched before us. Men have stripped us of all they could; 
and if this is still the will of God we shall be happy, and our condition good, 
seeing that this loss has not happened to us through any injury we have done 
to those who have inflicted it, but solely through the hatred they bear towards 
me because it has pleased God to make use of me to aid his church. . . . For 
the present, it suffices that I admonish and conjure you, in the name of God, 
to persevere courageously in the study of virtue.’ 


Such calm confidence in God remained unshaken by misfortanes 
which would have overwhelmed others. From words, Coligny pro- 
ceeded to action. He proved his right to be considered a dis- 
tinguished general by leading his army, in the face of an enemy 
flushed with victory, a distance of four hundred leagues through a 
hostile territory, to the immediate neighbourhood of the capital. 
Catherine beheld him with mingled surprise and terror. Accordingly, 
she once more offered peace. The truth was that Protestants and 
Catholics alike needed repose; and France, bleeding from every 
pore, demanded an interval to bind up her wounds. The veteran 
Coligny, weary of shedding the blood of his countrymen, listened 
gladly to the proposals of the Court; and Charles proferred terms of 
a far more favourable and flattering description than the Huguenots 
had ever obtained. They had granted to them liberty of worship in 
all places actually in their possession, besides the cities in every 
province; an amnesty for the past was proclaimed; the right of 
admission to office was conceded; permission to reside in any part 
of the kingdom without molestation on the ground of religion was 
granted; and, as a pledge of safety, the four towns of Rochelle, 
Montauban, Cognac, and La Charité were accorded them to fortify as 
they might think proper. The Protestant leaders, instead of mis- 
trusting this unheard-of condescension, suffered themselves to be 
deceived; and the treaty of peace was concluded at St. Germain on 
August 8th, 1570. In the following year, Coligny accepted an 
invitation to Court; and there seems to be no doubt that the king, 
Charles IX., conceived a real liking and respect for the veteran 


warrior. 
S. FLetcHer WILLIAMS. 
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The Geranium. 
Part I. 


TEPHEN and Ruth Miller were orphans; and lived in a small 

street of the large town of Hartley. 

Stephen was fifteen, but looked much older than his age. He 
was a tall, well-built lad, with a frank, open countenance, fair hair and 
blue eyes. . 

Ruth was thirteen, rather short, and very different looking to her 
brother. She was dark, had large brown eyes, and black hair. 
There was a sad, patient expression on her face, and she too seemed 
to have almost grown out of childhood. 

The brother and sister had lost their father when they were very 
small, and their mother had died about six months ago from 
bronchitis. 

Mrs. Norris, in whose house they lived, had a hard struggle to 
look after her own family; but she had a kind heart, and would not 
cast Stephen and Ruth adrift. She let them have a very small room 
at the top of the house, where they could sit together, and where 
Stephen slept on a sofa-bed. There was hardly anything else in the 
room except some odd bits of carpet, a table, a few chairs, some 
books belonging to Stephen and Ruth, and several pictures hanging 
on the walls. 

The brother and sister, however, were very grateful to Mrs. 
Norris, who did not charge them any rent, and let Ruth share a bed 
with one of her girls. : 

Stephen was an intelligent lad, had got on well at the board- 
school, and now earned six shillings a week as a copying clerk to a 
solicitor; and was glad of this means of earning money, though he 
disliked office work and longed for an out-door life. 

Mrs. Norris gave Ruth one-and-sixpence a week, and a dinner 
every day for helping in the house, and looking after the younger 
children. 

‘Oh! Stephen, come and see the stars, they are so lovely!’ 
exclaimed Ruth, as she looked out of the window of their little sitting- 
room one autumn evening. 

‘Yes, they are beautiful,’ he answered, coming up and putting his 
arm through his sister’s; and the two stood there for some minutes, 
silently gazing up into the clear sky. 

‘I often feel,’ said Ruth presently, ‘as if mother were nearer to us 
at night, than at any other part of the day. Although we cannot see 
her I never think she is very far away; and when the stars are shining 
I like to fancy that she too is looking at them, and wishing us 
* good-night.” ’ 

The tears came into Stephen’s eyes as he kissed Ruth, and 
thought of the mother they loved so much; and he felt very sad, 
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for it seemed to him that he and his sister were almost alone in the 
great world. 

_ After Ruth had gone to bed that night Stephen sat up for some 
time. 

‘I wish I could earn more money,’ thought the lad to himself; ‘I 
only get six shillings a week, and that with Ruth’s money just keeps 
us in food. I wonder how we shall get on when the winter comes. 
We can’t afford coals, but we might use that little oil stove that was 
mother’s, and I dare say Mrs. Norris will let us sit in her kitchen some- 
times when the weather is very cold.’ 

‘ Well I must go to bed, now,’ said Stephen to himself, presently ; 
‘it’s ten o’clock, and no good thinking any longer.’ He took up a 
book of hymns that had belonged to his mother, read one she had 
taught him, was soon undressed, and fast asleep, and for a time for- 
getful of his troubles. 

One Saturday afternoon in October, while Ruth was busy at home 
cleaning, Stephen started for a long walk. When he reached the 
outside of the town, he took a road to the left leading to Winstead, a 
little place four miles from Hartley. The houses were fewer now, 
and mostly semi-detatched; and there were some open spaces of 
land still unbuilt upon, and a few trees here and there. 

Amongst some rubbish on a mound in one of these open parts, 
Stephen saw a small geranium. 

‘I wonder if this would grow,’ he said to himself, taking up the 
plant and looking at it carefully. ‘ Yes, I should think so; the leaves 
are green, and there is still some earth hanging to the roots. It can- 
not have been here long, and must have been thrown away amongst 
some rubbish from a garden, when the plants were being taken up for 
the winter.’ Stephen found an old piece of tin, with which he dug 
up some mould to carry back with the geranium. 

‘Mrs. Norris, have you an old flower pot you could let me have ?’ 
he asked, going into the kitchen as soon as he reached home. 

‘Yes, there are one or two in the yard, and you can have which 
you like.’ 

Stephen planted his geranium at once, and then went upstairs 
to Ruth. | 

‘What have you there?’ she asked as her brother came into their 
little room. 

‘T found this geranium on a rubbish heap; and have planted it, | 
thinking it might grow.’ 

‘What a nice little geranium!’ said Ruth, taking the pot from 
Stephen, and standing it on the window-sill. ‘I think that will be 
the best place,’ she added, ‘and we will bring it further into the room 
when the weather gets cold.’ 

Week after week went by, and every day Stephen was at the office 
punctually by nine, returning home at six in the evening. 
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They were long hours, but there seemed no chance of his getting 
any different kind of work. Very soon an unusually cold winter set 
in; and the piercing east wind blew through Stephen’s almost thread- 
bare coat, but he had no money to buy a new one; and if ever he had 
a sixpence to spare, he always spent it on Ruth, who had a bad cough, 
and was getting very thin and pale... Stephen would often watch her 
anxiously with a silent fear, lest he should lose even his sister, and be 
left entirely alone. 

The severe winter, however, was followed by an early spring, and 
as soon as the sunny days came Ruth began to get better. 

It was only the middle of February, but already a few crocuses 
were in flower, and Ruth loved to see their gold and purple blossoms 
in the gardens she sometimes passed, and every day she looked for 
the first buds on those shrubs that were the earliest to come into leaf. 
Although she had seen very little of the country, Ruth was quick to 
notice anything beautiful around her. The frost sparkling in the 
sunshine, the blue sky, the white clouds, and a starlight night, were 
amongst the few pleasures of her life. : 

All through the long winter she had watched over the geranium 
that Stephen had brought home in the autumn. She had carefully 
kept it out of the draught, and had always placed it in the warm 
sunshine, whenever there had been a bright day. By the beginning 
of June she was rewarded for her patience as the geranium had grad- 
ually grown into a well-shaped plant, with strong healthy shoots, and 
fresh green leaves. 

‘There is to be a People’s Flower Show in the grounds of the 
parish church at the end of this month,—don’t you think we might 
send our geranium?’ said Stephen, coming in one evening after. his 
day’s work, 

‘Yes, I should think so,’ answered Ruth, ‘it has grown so well, 
and will be in full bloom by then.’ 

The day before the show Ruth went to the parish church grounds 
with her plant, which was accepted at once, and as the show was to 
be held on a Saturday, Stephen and Ruth were looking forward to 
being there together the whole afternoon. 

GeErTRUDE M. Boys. 
(To be continued.) 


Ir is the one sufficient proof of the grandeur and awfulness of our 
nature that we have faith in God; for no merely finite being can 
possibly believe the infinite—James Martineau. 
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Objects present to the Mind in Prayer. 


\ \ ] HAT is the chief object present to the mind in prayer? If 

we kneel in remorse it will be a dreadful picture of sin in 
terrible contrast to the ideal righteousness that shines far above us. 
If we appeal for help against some strong passion, some evil desire 
within leaguing with opportunity without to urge us into sin, it will 
be the presence of One who is both willing and able to save. The 
Being who inhabits eternity, who in power is almighty, who in wisdom 
and goodness is perfect, is the one true object in prayer. The 
inward impulse to explore physical things in order to gain know- 
ledge of their law, and to trace their movements mentally, and note 
their trend of development, is similar to that which impels man as 
a religious being to seek God in prayer, to find out his will and do 
it. ‘There is even more involved, for love and gratitude, hope and 
trust, are active as well as the intellect when in pious ardour men seek 
the presence of God. And if they pray aright, it is not that they may 
_ be better housed and fed apart from their own exertions, but that they 
may be enabled to grow in goodness, greatened in thought, exalted 
in motive, and made more divine in character. And the hunger of 
heart and intellect is equal in keenness to that of the appetite. ‘My 
heart and my soul thirst after the living God’ cries the Psalmist, thus 
giving expression to the spiritual longings of mankind. 

When men burdened with low desires, impure passions, and 
goaded by the memory of evil doings, seek God, it is for help to rid 
themselves of the load weighing them down; as they seek the moun- 
tain air and the open sea to rid themselves of physical languor and 
bodily weakness. When man finds himself in personal union with 
the intelligent Being that exists everywhere, and the Loving Heart by 
whose love all mankind is blessed, he at once receives light that 
illumines his mind and love that enables him to live the life of faith. 
No one can live in such an atmosphere without breathing in moral 
health and energy. Nor can the imagination be constantly occupied 
with such conceptions without enlarging the free spaces of thought, 
and filling its chambers of imagery with pictures both sweet and 
beautiful: Nor can the intellect be occupied by those lofty ideas 
without expelling all mean and trivial ones. The coarse-minded man 
himself rises into finer feeling and more ample thought when the 
passion of prayer is upon him, and into an eloquence of utterance he 
is incapable of in his ordinary moods, and into a moral fervour which 
would be deemed impossible if experience did not testify to the fact. 

_By the aid of literature in its various forms of poetry, history and 
biography, we can travel back to the past and converse with the great, 
wise minds of various ages, noting the conditions and circumstances 
in the midst of which they lived and laboured ; and in so doing we not 
only find instruction from facts, but also enlargement of thought and . 
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help to wisdom, by the experience of others. For they shared in what 
consists the real life and true good of man. If contact with human 
wisdom and goodness tends to such results, what must be the in- 
fluence of contact and communion with the Divine Wisdom and 
Goodness? What is that element in literature that lifts the mind 
above the common level, refines the-_judgment while infusing into it 
the principle of justice, tempered by charity into gentleness? Is it 
not contact with what is superior, mental, moral, spiritual, diffused like 
an atmosphere through the best which has come down to us from the 
past? And surely conscious contact with a present and living Reality, 
the source and spring of all existence, has as great an influence; that 
which has life can give life, the more vital and effectual that it has not 
to be given through any secondary medium, but is a direct gift. 

It is said that travellers in Alpine regions often find themselves in 
a clear atmosphere, over them a cloudless blue sky, while all below 
is wrapped in mist and gloom, thunder clouds bursting at their 
feet. And even thus it is with the devout soul, lifted above the 


blinding mists of passion and prejudice into a region of light and . 


purity. For the light of God shines on the adoring soul; and in 
that sphere of calm, up to which the spirit soars on the wing of 
prayer, what beauties are seen, what marvels found, what lessons 
learnt. Prayer has been one of the world’s great educations; it has 
quickened men’s mental perceptions, vitalised their moral powers, 
infused spirit-life into their being, and expanded into amplitude the 
thoughts that else would have narrowed to selfish objects. But more 
than all, it has enthroned conscience as the ruler of life, and raised 
men above the frets and fevers, the accidents and changes of time, 
when fortune seemed against them, and friends dropped away from 
their side, for what can harm him who has God on his side? 

The strongest influences in the moral world are the subtile forces 
of the spiritual nature. Because they are not physical, being too fine 
for the material eye to perceive, they are ignored by some. The fact 
is that the great forces of physical nature are unknown to the senses, 
and are discovered alone by mind, for whoever saw gravity, or held 
electricity in his hand? Emerson declares that ‘Prayer is the soliloquy 
of a believing and jubilant soul’; but rather is it a dialogue between 
the human soul and God. Soliloquy is speech with self, dialogue a 
conversation between two at least, and the pious man speaks not to 
himself but also to the Hearer and Answerer of Prayer, who helps 
him to a keener zest of life, and to an ever greater power of sacrifice 
for truth, duty and goodness. Witiiam MircHe tt. 


Wuar is religion? It is a passionate devotion to the will of God. 
What is worship? A soul going out of itself to discover what the 
Divine Will appoints, 
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Bible Readings. 


Sept. 6, Psalm ciii.1-17. See 
Sunday School Helper, Bible Readings, 
Dec., 1895. 

Eph. i. 15-23. Our New Testa- 
ment readings for September are all 
taken from this Epistle, which is one 
whose authorship is disputed. There 
are doubts also as to whether it was 


“addressed to a particular church, or was 


of the nature of a general, or circular 
letter. Some have thought it was ad- 
dressed to the Laodiceans. On the 
other hand some consider it undoubt- 
edly Pauline. Be this as it may, the 
Epistle abounds in passages full of 
beauty and of spiritual suggestiveness. 
What can be better than the passage 
here chosen, which contains a prayer 
for divine illumination and for all noble 
and spiritual graces? Jesus Christ is 
throughout regarded as the instrumén- 
tality by which these resultsare effected. 
He is not only the head of the Church, 
but the central influence and power in 
the establishment of the divine king- 
dom—the growing up of humanity into 
moral and spiritual perfection. Assuch 
he is above every name. It is, how- 
ever, explicitly stated that ‘the God of 
Jesus Christ, the Father of glory,’ is 
supreme—working in Jesus Christ, to 
whom He has assigned his place in the 
Church. 

Sept. 13. Psalm civ. 1-23. 
This belongs to the same group of 
psalms as the last. ‘It speaks of this 
earth entirely, and the things on it; -of 
the light, the clouds and wind—of hills 
and valleys, and the springs on the hill 
sides—of wild beasts and birds—of 
grass and corn, and wine and oil—of 
the sun and moon, night and day—the 
great sea, the ships and the fishes, and 
all the wonderful and nameless crea- 
tures which people the waters—the 
very birds’ nests on the high trees, and 
the rabbits burrowing among the rocks, 
—nothing on the earth but this psalm 
thinks it worth mentioning—and all 
this which one would expect to find 
only in a book of natural history, is in 
the Bible, in one of the psalms written 
to be sung in the temple at Jerusalem, 


_ before the throne of the living God. . . 


. . . . Surely the man who wrote this 
must have thought very differently 
about this world, with its fields and 
woods, and beasts and birds, from 


what we think...... He saw that 
this earth and skies are God’s garment, 
by which we see Him. .... We say, 


“the light shines.” This psalm says: 
“Thou adornest thyself with light, 
etc.” ’—Charles Kingsley. 

Eph. ii. 19 seq. and iii. 14 seq. 
How ennobling the thought that we are 
children of God, living in the Father’s 
home! In the second passage we have 
a sublime prayer for those to whom the 
letter was addressed. It is a prayer 
for spiritual blessings. Let us meditate 
on the words and try to rise above the 
region of the coldly critical, into the 
realm of faith and love. How blessed 
to share the fulness of God! 

Sept. 20, Psalm civ. 24 seq. 
‘Oh, that I could make you see God in 
everything and everything in God! Oh, 
that I could make you look on this 
earth, not as a mere dull, dreary prison 
and workhouse for your mortal bodies; 
but as a living book to speak to you at 


Sure I am that that would be a heavenly 
life for you. Sure I am that it would 
keep you from many a sin, and stir you 
up to many a holy thought and deed, if 
you could learn to find in everything 
around you, however small or mean the 
work of God’s hand, the likeness of 
God’s countenance, the shadow of God’s 
glory.’—Charles Kingsley. 

Eph. iv. 1-15. The latter part of 
this Epistle is practical and exhortatory. 
In vv. 4 to 6 we have some approach to 
a statement of doctrine. Weare, how- 
ever, exhorted to unity and not to uni- 
formity. The end of the ministry and 
of the Church is declared to be the 
perfection of manhood. We are to 
grow up into Christ, the perfection 
of humanity, deriving from him the 
power to rise to the spiritual altitude 
he has attained. 

Sept. 27, Psalm cvii. 1-9. 
This is another of the last songs of 
Israel. The goodness of God is ac- 
knowledged in redeeming his people 
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from the desert, from prison, from sick- 
ness, and from the sea. 

Eph. vi. 10-24. In this conclud- 
ing passage we have an exhortation to 
stedfastness, and a description of the 
means whereby we may become con- 


Remarkable Heroism 


querors. We have a description of the 
armour of God. But the weapons are 
insufficient without prayer and suppli- 
cation. 

v.21. Tychicus, See Acéts xx. 4, 
Col, iv. 7, 2 Tim. iv. 12, Titus iii. 12. 


Remarkable Heroism. 


‘HE following account of an accident on the steamer Aurania 
is published by the Wew York Herald :— 

‘Down thiee greasy pairs of ladders in the depth of the ship’s 
hold there was enacted a scene which rarely has an equal. The 
lower portion of the broken crank shaft, a mass of steel weighing 
many tons, was, of course, fastened to the main shaft of the ship, and, 
as this continued to revolve from the working of the other pistons, 
an immense arm of steel went flying about like a huge flail. The 
effect was awful. Iron and steel were knocked to splinters. A sup- 
porting column of wrought iron a foot in thickness was broken in 
two, and one piece, weighing a ton, was bitten out, so to speak. 
Wherever the flail struck destruction followed. The air already 
choked with scalding steam was filled with sparks of fire caused by 
the blows of steel on steel andiron. The place was infernal. No- 
thing but prompt action could save the sheathing of the vessel from 
being pounded through. The engine must be stopped. And yet 
the little steel brake which controlled the whole tremendous mechan- 
ism was situated only about two feet from the arm of the thresher, and 
right in the midst of the scalding steam and the blistering sparks. 
Andrew Lambert, second engineer, promoted from the Bothnia, was 
on duty in the engine room. He is a tall, brawny Scotchman, of 
some three and four and thirty. When the crank-shaft broke and 
the engine room was turned into a pandemonium, Mr. Lambert was 
standing near one of the stoke rooms, some twenty or thirty feet away 
from the brake. He knew the engine must be stopped. To see the 
controlling brake was an impossibility; but dropping down on his 
hands and knees, he crawled up to it and turned off the steam. 
The shaft had made about twenty revolutions before he was able 
to get the engine under control. He was badly scalded about the 


face and hands, but otherwise uninjured. But he had risked his life 
to save the ship.’ 


Act the doors that lead inward to the secret place of the Most High 
are doors outward,—out of self, out of smallness, out of wrong.— — 


Grorcr Macponarp. iat 
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